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with or from the animals. Only the more bulky foods will be fed in
these troughs, concentrates being supplied during milking operations.
Experience has shown that individual troughs are most suitable, a space of 3
feet per cow being necessary although, with continuous troughs, 2 to 3 feet
per cow will be found sufficient. The provision of individual troughs will allow
the rationing of the several animals, particularly if some form of yoke or tie-up
is available for use at feeding time. Rationing is difficult when continuous
troughs are provided. Critics have raised objections to feeding in yards, due to
the bullying habits of certain animals. This difficulty has, in many instances,
been overcome by de-horning the animals, but little difficulty will be experi-
enced if each animal is allowed ample space in which to feed and if the
yards are not overcrowded. Water bowls may be provided at various points
in each yard section if desired, but water troughs, each 3 to 4 feet in length,
and placed in the dividing wall between each yard, are more suitable. One
trough will serve two yard sections, but with covered yards, a large,
centrally-situated trough may be more convenient. Dairy cattle require
large quantities of water for drinking purposes and troughs should be fed
by a ball valve from the main or storage tank, so that an ample supply is
always available.
The number of cows which may be kept in each yard or section varies
according to the type of animal in the herd, but the area per cow originally
allowed, provided it is sufficient, should be adhered to rigidly and no over-
crowding should be permitted as this is one of the main causes of insanitary
conditions. It is most satisfactory for a large herd to be grouped into
several yards, roughly according to age, temperament and yield. Heifers
should be kept in a yard by themselves as they are often bullied by the older,
larger animals. More animals of polled or de-horned types can be main-
tained in a yard than is possible with horned cattle and for the smaller
breeds and polled cattle, 100 square feet of yard space per cow is essential
with 150 square feet per cow for the larger and horned breeds.
This system of housing can claim many obvious advantages. Probably
the chief inducement at the present time is that comparative estimates will
show lower costs of provision than would be incurred if a cowhouse to hxmse
the herd had to be erected, whilst maintenance costs are reduced. Owing
to their freedom of movement in well-ventilated surroundings, the animals
will be more healthy in addition to which they keep much cleaner than they
do when tied up in cowsheds and less labour is required in keeping them clean.
The minor injuries and troubles often experienced with knees and hooves are
obviated and an increased milk yield with higher butter-fat content is
generally obtained if this method is adopted. As milking operations are
carried out in a separate structure away from the yards, milk of good
keeping quality is more easily assured. The labour problem is not so
difficult to surmount as the daily cleansing of the cowshed is avoided
and, as less water for floor washing is required, the contents of the liquid
manure tank are more suitable for rnanurial purposes. In addition, both
dung and urine are conserved and the yard contents only require removal
at fairly lengthy intervals. The well-trodden manure obtained from yards
is an important asset if the land is to be kept in good heart and it is
particularly valuable in these days of self-sufficiency on the farm. An
important advantage is the fact that yards can be used for other purposes
if the system of farming is changed at any time, while the supervision of milk
production is rendered easier owing to the concentration of facilities and